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EDITORIALS. 


Louis L. Emmerson took the oath 
as Governor at the inaugural cere- 
mony on January 14. 

Four hours before taking the office 
Mr. Emmerson closed his efficient ad- 
ministration as Secretary of State, in 
which office he had served for three 
terms. 

William J. Stratton, his successor, 
took the oath as Secretary at 8:15 
Monday morning, previous to the 
other officers-elect. 


For the few hours intervening be- 
tween the inauguration of Mr. Strat- 
ton and that of the other State offi- 
cers, Mr. Emmerson became a private 
citizen. 

The inauguration of officers was 
a brilliant occasion, attended by repre- 
sentative guests from many states, 
and by a large assembly from all 
parts of Illinois. 

Following the oath of office, Gov- 
ernor Emmerson delivered his mes- 
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sage to the people, in which he out- 
lined his policies for administration in 
the next four years. The day was 
also marked by the Governor’s recep- 
tion at the Mansion and the inau- 
gural ball at the Arsenal. 

Mr. Stratton, by virtue of his new 
office as Secretary of State, is also 
the State librarian in control of the 
Archives, Extension and General di- 
visions. He has made reappoint- 
ment of the superintendents of the 
three divisions and has announced his 
intention to retain their employees. 

The libraries have enjoyed expan- 
sion and progress in their twelve 
years under Mr. Emmerson’s admin- 
istration, and appreciate the interest 
in their welfare expressed by the new 
Secretary. 


The new postal rates governing 
library loans, which went into effect 
July 1, 1928, permits a rate of 3 cents 
for the first pound and 1 cent for 
each additional pound. The rate ap- 
plies only to packages mailed to ad- 
dresses within the State. Periodicals 
are excluded from the rate because of 
their advertising content. 


Each package must be marked: 


Contents: Books mailed under Sec- 
tion 444%, P. L. & R. 

Public libraries desiring to carry 
on inter-library loans must apply 
directly to the U. S. post office. In 
all packages sent from the Library Ex- 
tension Division, a return address 
slip is enclosed, which enables the 
borrower to return the material un- 
der the terms of the new rate. 


The Library Bill to be introduced 
into the Legislature this session will 
contain a clause permitting municipal 
libraries to contract with adjacent 
village and rural communities for 
library service. 

A consideration of the feasibility of 
this system and its operation in the 
metropolitan districts of Detroit, 
Toledo and Cleveland is presented in 
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this issue in the report of the Mid- 
year Conference of Librarians of 
Large Libraries. 


Two years ago the Illinois Bill con- 
taining a clause providing for con- 
tract service was vetoed by Governor 
Small. Study of the procedure fol- 
lowed in other states will serve to 
clarify the meaning of the passage of 
a similar law for Illinois. 


The American Library Association 
will hold its fifty-first annual confer- 
ence at Washington, D. C., the week 
beginning May 13. 

The last (1928) report of the Car- 
negie Corporation calls to attention 
the growth in the Association since 
the founding of the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation seventeen years ago. In that 
period the American Library Associa- 
tion has increased its membership 
from 2,365 to more than 10,000; its ac- 
tive committees and boards from 24 to 
64; its professional staff from 7 to 70. 
The total income has been increased 
from $36,000 to $294,000. 


From June 15 to June 30, 1929, an 
international library conference will 
be held in Rome. The conference, 
which has received the approval of 
the Prime Minister of Italy, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, will be convened 
by the International Library and 
Bibliographical Committee, a Com- 
mittee formed by representatives of 
fifteen nations at the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the British Library Asso- 
ciation in 1927. 


Invitations will be extended by the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
different countries to send official 
delegates as guests of the Italian gov- 
ernment. 

As the A. L. A. conference will be 
held in Washington, May 13-18, it is 
probable that a special party will sail 
for the international conference with- 
in a few days after the close of the 
meeting. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE I. L. A. 


Let’s make 1929 a real library year 
for Illinois. We all want to see more 
readers, more libraries in the state, 
and we all want to see existing 
libraries getting appropriations more 
nearly adequate to their needs. 

To accomplish these ends three 
things are necessary : 

First, that your own library gives 
not only a little more service in 1929 
than it did in 1928 but also that your 
public becomes library minded. Im- 
press upon them once again and in 
new terms how closely the work of the 
library is connected with that of the 
schools, the churches and even with 
the police department, since li- 
braries help keep the public at home 
and off the street. Make the in- 
dividual realize what the additional 
cost to him would be in educational 
and recreational reading if libraries 
ceased to be. 

Second, that the territory adjoin- 
ing yours, which has access to no 
library, understands the various ways 
through which it may obtain library 
service. Let no individual, society, 
or community desiring library ser- 
vice remain ignorant of the means for 


obtaining that service. Explain to 
them non-resident memberships, in- 
ter-library loans, extension service 
from the State Library, the methods 
of establishing public libraries, and 
of contracting for library service. 

Third, support your state library 
organization by joining it or by re- 
newing your membership. It is 
working for you all of the time and 
you can afford the small membership 
fee. The Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, this coming year, plans to go 
before the Legislature and ask for an 
increase in tax levy rate, as was done 
two years ago. Begin now to make 
your trustees and your public see the 
need for this increase and when the 
state association asks for your active 
help in putting the measure through, 
do your best for it. 

Reports from different lines of 
business indicate that 1929 will see 
increasing prosperity throughout the 
land. Your incoming president hopes 
that this prophecy may come true for 
all of you and for the libraries in 
your charge. 

Ear W. BRownina, 
President. 





NEW PLAN FOR DUPLICATE PAY COLLECTIONS 


Constance Ewing, head of the cir- 
culating department of the public 
library, Portland, Oregon, has ex- 
perimented for three years on new 
ways of handling duplicate pay col- 
lections. 


Her latest plan is to select 18 of 
the most popular titles in fiction and 
non-fiction. Patrons of the library 
are given the opportunity to sub- 
scribe to the list, checking twelve of 
the eighteen titles they want to 
read. A subscription fee of twenty- 


five cents is charged to cover cost of 
mailing notification postals. The 
books are issued at fifteen cents a 
week. The plan has been very suc- 
cessful. The borrowers are pleased 
to have a chance to read the new 
books, one after another, without 
any delay. Usually, the subscribers 
are through with them long before 
the general demand has been satis- 
fied and even though the books have 
not paid for themselves, they may 
be added to the library collection at 
less than half their regular price. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


By Professor John D. Willard* 


No one has yet defined adult educa- 
tion in a manner satisfactory to 
others. Most of the definitions are 
by exclusion rather than by inclusion. 
The British concept, for instance, 
does not include the belated elemen- 
tary education of adults, nor does it 
include any phase of vocational edu- 
cation; it is wholly a leisure-time en- 
terprise. In the United States the 
present inclination is toward the in- 
elusive rather than the exclusive. 
Thus far the American Association for 
Adult Education has not accepted 
any definition as a standard, and pre- 
fers to let one crystallize from experi- 
ments and experience. Nevertheless the 
question, ‘‘What is adult educa- 
tion?’’ is constantly asked, and those 
engaged in adult education must re- 
ply as best they can. I have usually 
answered the query with the state- 
ment that any purposeful and syste- 
matic effort by the student for the in- 
crease of knowledge, skill, or appreci- 
ation is adult education. This, you 
will observe, is inclusive rather than 
exclusive; it admits many activities 
whose major purpose is the enhance- 
ment of skill and of earning power; it 
includes the effort of solitary students 
without instructor or class contact ; it 
includes on the other hand all the 
range of formal extension activities. 
The cardinal requirements for the 
student are normal mentality, pur- 
pose, and systematic effort to progress 
from wherever he now is to the 
achievement of something better. 
There are no prerequisites for admis- 
sion to adult education which, hap- 
pily, can begin at any time of adult 
life up to senility, with any degree of 
mentality above the moron and on 
any existing basis of prior education 
or the lack of it. 

The question is often raised as to 
when a person becomes an adult. For 
instance, Mr. John P. Frey of the 
American Federation of Labor asked 


at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association for Adult Education 
whether he was an adult when, at the 
age of nine, he began to earn his own 
living. As a matter of convenience, 
we will say that when a normal per- 
son ceases his formal, in-school edu- 
cation, his adult education should be- 
gin. But the great majority of those 
who leave school consider their educa- 
tion completed. <A study of nearly 
three thousand adult students in the 
city of Buffalo showed that, on the 
average, eleven years elapsed between 
the time when they left school and 
the time when they again took up 
systematic study. It is further sig- 
nificant that these were years of the 
greatest learning facility, although 
Dr. Thorndike’s studies give much 
comfort to those of mature years who 
still desire intellectual growth. Con- 
tempt for further education is noth- 
ing less than tragic at a time when 
the contributions of science make 
textbooks out of date as soon as they 
come from the press, when the citi- 
zen meets problems more complex and 
changing than any his father knew. 
when myriad interests are to be found 
and satisfactions are to be achieved at 
no greater cost than the effort of 
knowing. Truly no man in this age 
ean ever complete his education, nor 
is he reasonably well educated unless 
he is constantly and currently edu- 
cated. 


If we accept the foregoing concept 
of adult education as valid, the num- 
ber of people engaged in it should be 
coincident with the sane, out-of-school 
population above the minimum school 
age. Unhappily, but a fraction of 
the total population is really engaged 
in continuing education. Many— 
far too many—who have native abil- 
ity to learn accommodate themselves 
to routines which give food, clothing, 
and shelter, and are quite content to 
be undisturbed in these routines as 


*Read before Chapel Hill Conference, November 16, 1928. 
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long as the physical wants of life are 
met. Others, through a belief in the 
sufficiency of school education, enter 
life with confidence that their equip- 
ment is complete and permanent; 
only to learn, after years of unsatis- 
fied yearning, that continued study is 
the price of the satisfactions which 
they crave. Too often the remoteness 
of facilities for study is a discourage- 
ment that dooms them to growing in- 
ertness and to an acceptance of the 
routine. Still others have accepted 
family obligations and standards of 
conduct which impose upon them 
economic burdens so serious that 
neither time nor strength are left for 
the learning process. 


Yet we should not lose sight of the 
fact that in 1925, when the American 
Association for Adult Education was 
organized, there were 150,000 students 
in university extension course, 200,- 
000 in night schools for adults, 250,- 
000 in classes of the Y.M.C.A., Y.W. 
C.A., Y.M.H.A., and K.C., schools; 
easily five times as many adults under 
instructions as were in residence in all 
the universities and colleges of the 
United States combined. Current 
statistics are not available, but the 
number has increased enormously. 
Just beyond this group are the mil- 
lions reached annually by the Smith- 
Lever system of extension education in 
agriculture and home economics, part 
of whose work approaches the formal 
and .classroom type and much of 
which has pioneered in the newer 
pedagogy by building, through 
demonstration and test, upon the im- 
mediate and compelling interests of 
farmers and homemakers. Add the 
millions of members of women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, commun- 
ity clubs, Granges, farmers’ clubs, 
church auxiliaries, the chautauqua, 
and other organizations whose pro- 
grams contain cultural elements well 
within our definition ; add those syste- 
matic readers who use the libraries 
purposefully, and the field of adult 
education is staggering in its im- 
mensity, challenging in its opportun- 
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ity and appalling in the frequent 
failure of fine purpose and sincere 
effort to achieve the satisfactions 
which students crave. 

Before considering the contribu- 
tions which colleges and schools in the 
South can make to the adults of the 
South, let us review some generali- 
ties which apply here as elsewhere. 
Opportunity for formal adult educa- 
tion is greatest under the eaves of in- 
stitutions of higher learning and in 
cities of considerable population. It 
diminishes as the distance from uni- 
versities and colleges becomes greater 
and as the population unit becomes 
smaller. The cost of formal adult 
education above elementary subjects 
is now prohibitive for small communi- 
ties distant from colleges; indeed it 
may be questioned whether university 
extension classes in cultural subjects 
can ever be provided in open-country 
communities and small villages. Fur- 
thermore, the Smith-Lever system of 
free education in agriculture and 
home economies has created an atti- 
tude which militates against willing- 
ness on the part of rural people to 
pay for education of other types. 

The cities and larger towns have 
much more of immediate resource 
upon which to draw for adult educa- 
tion. Libraries are better; schools 
have larger and more diversified 
staffs; classes large enough to finance 
the teaching of advanced subjects are 
more easily organized, and the num- 
ber of educated people who can take 
leadership of informal study groups 
is greater. Industrial corporations 
ean and do promote a wide range of 
study. 

The problem of rural adult educa- 
tion is different, and much of the 
South is essentially rural. Although 
formal adult education is at present 
beyond the reach of most rural 
people, this is not true of the in- 
formal. The great majority of rural 
organizations have some cultural ele- 
ments in their programs even though 
the avowed major interests of the or- 
ganizations lie in other fields. In- 
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deed, were it not for the educational 
activities of these organizations, cul- 
ture would all but perish from rural 
America. It is significant that the 
craving for culture is powerful 
enough to show itself in this form, 
even under very adverse conditions. 


Coincident in time with increasing 
interest in adult education is the na- 
tion-wide movement for community 
organizations. The simpler primary 
groups—the family and the neighbor- 
hood—are no longer able to meet the 
needs of rural people. Neighborhood 
consciousness has yielded to special- 
interest consciousness. The new 
groupings, based on much larger 
areas, focus on special interests. Even 
the rural family is no longer the self- 
sufficient institution that it once was. 
Rural people are aware that com- 
munity life has become disorganized 
and seek to reestablish community 
effectiveness by conscious effort for 
community organization. Such or- 
ganization usually takes the form 


either of a physical community cen- 
ter which serves the various interest- 
groups, or of a community council 
or federation of the interest-groups. 
Two public institutions, the library 
and the public schools, can do much 
for rural as well as for urban adult 


education. Illiteracy is being over- 
come through public school effort. 
The consolidated school is particu- 
larly well adapted to serve adult edu- 
cational needs if it is planned with 
this in view. The farther west and 
south one goes, the more is the oppor- 
tunity being recognized, both in plan- 
ning the school plant as a center of 
community life, and in selecting the 
teaching staff. A well-trained high 
school staff who are not overburdened 
with day-time teaching can give much 
to the cultural enrichment of life for 
adults; sometimes in formal classes, 
sometimes by leading discussion 
groups, sometimes by counsel and 
stimulation of community program. 
Their success will depend on their un- 
derstanding of adult psychology and 


ability to modify or abandon the 
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class-room technique, if necessary, to 
make adaptation for adult minds. 

The public library is more in the 
future than in the present. LEighty- 
three per cent of rural people in the 
United States have no access to local 
libraries. 1,135 counties in the 
United States have no libraries within 
their borders. It can be asserted 
that any broad cultural development 
is impossible without books, and that 
books in adequate supply can come to 
the majority only through library ser- 
vice. The experience of ten years is 
convincing that the county library 
system is the most practical means of 
bringing books and people together. 
It matters not that there are but two 
hundred and fifty county libraries 
now; new ones appear each month, 
the technique of providing them is 
improving, and it is time for all who 
have rural culture at heart to under- 
take vigorous promotion of interest in 
this comprehensive plan of library 
service. 


I therefore venture the conclusion 
that the adult education opportunity 
for rural America lies in strengthen- 
ing the contributions of the public 
library, the consolidated school, and 
the rural voluntary organizations. 
Churches and their auxiliary societies, 
parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, community clubs, little thea- 
tres, community orchestras, bands, 
and choruses, the rural Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., luncheon clubs, the exten- 
sion services in agriculture and home 
economics, even co-operative ex- 
changes, and many other organiza- 
tions, can stimulate in the communi- 
ties which they serve a culture more 
indigenous, and more truly self-ex- 
pressive, and therefore more real, 
than is possible in many urban com- 
munities whose people have abundant 
opportunity for mercenary entertain- 
ment and more temptation toward the 
abandonment of original or individual 
thinking. 

The institutions of formal educa- 
tion must during childhood and 
youth lay the foundation for adult 
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education. If during resident stu- 
dent days our youth acquire sound 
thinking processes and a love of learn- 
ing, the peril of stagnation upon leay- 
ing school is much reduced. The 
cartoon is often closer to reality than 
we like to admit; and cartoons of un- 
willing scholars, progressing only by 
the effort of the teacher, welcoming 
only the vacation and detesting the 
school process, have been altogether 
too much the rule. The fact that the 
inspiring teacher is conspicuous bears 
unweleome evidence that the unin- 
spiring teacher is too much the rule. 
Leaders in education have long recog- 
nized this. Indeed, experimentation 
of present-day schools in the effort to 
enliven the teaching process and to 
get spontaneous participation by the 
student is prophetic of better times. 
Stated in the negative, a failure of in- 
stitutions to engender in the average 
student a craving for more learning 
means for many thousands a termina- 
tion of the worth while learning pro- 
cess as soon as school is left behind ; it 


means for others a period of stagna- 
tion and a more difficult problem of 
new approach to adult education. 
Stated in the positive, creation by 
educational institutions of a love of 
learning for its own sake, a love of 
the beautiful, a satisfaction in the 


process of collecting evidence and 
thinking to sound conclusions lays a 
foundation for the majority of stu- 
dents, which will insure continuing 
education throughout life. This ap- 
plies to the entire range from ele- 
mentary school through university. 

If it is true that for the great ma- 
jority the informal processes of edu- 
cation are the only hope, it behooves 
all educational institutions to ap- 
praise the contributions which they 
are making or might make to adults 
who cannot come into their formal 
classes. First among these is teacher 
training. Im spite of all precautions 
many impossible teachers will reach 
our schools to deaden the curiosity of 
our youth. It is possible to reduce 
the percentage. It is also possible to 
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give the average teacher a much bet- 
ter understanding of education as a 
life-long process, and much more en- 
couragement to teach with this in 
view. No small part of the collegiate 
opportunity is in providing means for 
continued intellectual growth and 
vitality of teachers themselves. A 
teacher who has stopped growing can 
induce little growth by students. 
The training of lay-leaders is a 
field hardly touched by our colleges 
today. Objection will be raised at 
this point to the effect that no one has 
yet devised a flawless method of select- 
ing the leaders who shall be trained; 
but it is nevertheless true that in 
some fields of extension effort, par- 
ticularly in agriculture and home 
economics, the process has been de- 
veloped far enough to insure a high 
percentage of effective volunteer lead- 
ers who become responsible for local 
group study. Certainly in the fields 
of discussion technique, drama and 
music, the institutions can make 
many and real contributions through 
special training schools and confer- 
ences. The discussion method of self- 
education is under observation by 
many agencies. Already it is evident 
that the quality of discussion and the 
achievement through discussion have 
improved. It is, however, apropos to 
recall the caution of Dr. Everett 
Dean Martin to the effect that groups 
of uninformed people talking non- 
sense should not be considered as en- 
gaged in mutual education. If we 
are to avoid waste of time and effort, 
it will be necessary to demonstrate the 
possibilities of the discussion method 
for the average group, and such 
demonstration depends upon some 
training for discussion leaders. A 
part of such training will doubtless 
be done on the college campus and a 
part must be done at other convenient 
centers. Likewise if community 
drama and music are to bulk as large 
in the cultural self-expression of 
peoples as they now promise to do, 
the educational institutions must give 
thought to training schools for ama- 
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teur directors of community drama 
and amateur leaders of community 
orchestras, bands, and choruses. 
Another field of service which col- 
leges are already entering is that of 
counseling and guiding community 
organizations. Several colleges already 
employ extension specialists in rural 
organizations. Many more give such 
service through members of teaching 
and research staffs. Some institu- 
tions have gone so far as to develop 
standard techniques of community 
organization and _ score-cards by 
which communities can diagnose their 
own needs in order to plan future de- 
velopment. More than three hundred 
communities in West Virginia have 
made such studies and by purposeful 
effort have raised their scores. Adult 
education is now finding a place in 
these score-cards. One prepared at 
the Iowa State College for communi- 
ties of two thousand to twenty-five 
thousand population gives two pages 
to cultural environment and adult 
education, the first score-card to rec- 
ognize clearly that a community is 
incomplete unless provision is made 
for the intellectual growth of adults. 
Universities and colleges can aid 
communities in making self-studies 
better than any other agency. They 
must be ready to give further counsel 
when communities set about the task 
of strengthening their weaker phases ; 
always remembering that a program 
superimposed by an outside agency 
can never be as valuable as a program 
evolved within and by the community. 
The services of universities and col- 
leges through lectures, extension 
classes, radio, correspondence courses 
and library extension will increase. 
Considering adult education in the 
United States as a whole, it is evident 
that the formal phases have been 
given much more thought and have 
made much more progress than have 
the informal. For this reason I have 
stressed the informal. 
But you are interested to know how 
the educational institutions can fur- 
ther attack this problem. There is 
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no standard technique of approach. 
Many institutions are experimenting, 
and each plan has something original. 
In the field of national organization 
we need most of all clearing house for 
experiments. The American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education is undertak- 
ing this function. In the states we 
need appraisal of all educational re- 
sources of institutions and depart- 
ments, as a basis for co-ordinating 
effort so that when the county and 
community are reached there will be 
neither competition of agencies nor 
failure of agencies to co-operate in a 
unified program. We need careful 
sowing of the seed of interest, so that 
out of counties and communities will 
come requests to the educational agen- 
cies for assistance. We need experi- 
ments and demonstrations of how 
much development can be made by 
county and community forces with a 
minimum of assistance from outside 
agencies. This is the crucial point in 
the program. There is no doubt that 
institutions ean show startling results 
by concentrating much help in very 
small areas, but such effort proves 
nothing and leaves the great majority 
of the people untouched. If, on the 
other hand, a demonstration succeeds 
chiefly by the development of local 
leadership and resource, with no more 
assistance from educational institu- 
tions than can be given to the ma- 
jority of other communities, the door 
is opened for widespread develop- 
ment. 

Perhaps it may be of service to 
illustrate one method of approach to 
a county; remembering that this is 
but one method and not necessarily 
the best method. <A representative of 
the state college in a north-central 
state asked the county agricultural 
agent to invite three to five interested 
people to participate in a preliminary 
conference on adult education. These 
people were selected for their stand- 
ing in the community and their in- 
terest in things cultural. When pos- 
sibilities had been discussed with 
them, they sponsored the calling of a 
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conference on adult education to 
which were invited leaders of all 
county-wide organizations, institu- 
tions, and agencies, which had or 
might have an educational con- 
tent in their program. A wide range 
of possibilities was presented to this 
group, almost wholly in the form of a 
report on what had been achieved by 
communities elsewhere. The repre- 
sentative of each organization then 
reported briefiy on what the organiza- 
tion was doing in the field of educa- 
tion. An executive committee was 
appointed with instructions to study 
the county’s need more carefully and 
take whatever next steps seemed best. 
This committee decided on a study 
of the reading habits and of the 
library facilities as the first step. 
With the help of the county agricul- 
tural agent questionaires were circu- 
lated among members of extension 
groups in home econ. ° The state 
library extensicr > operated 
with the county aissioner 
in a study of the . libraries, 
the four high schuw. ucraries, and 
every sixth district school, twenty-one 
of the one hundred and twenty-six in 
the county being visited. Reports of 
these studies were so convincing that 
within four months the county board 
made its first appropriation for a 
county library. While this was the 
first large effort by the committee, re- 
sults began to show in the form of 
better offerings in parent-teacher and 
women’s club programs, and in the 
support of extension classes and lec- 
ture courses. The significant thing 
in the experiment is not the fact that 
the library came so soon—perilously 
soon—but that it came through the 
efforts of people in the county. Many 
other results could be forced by a 
little effort, but the sponsors of the 
movement preferred that whatever 
happened should be by the desire and 
effort of the people in the county. 
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Variants of this method are being 
tried in other states. The same ap- 
proach holds good for a community; 
it is substantially the approach that 
was made in Chicago and in Detroit. 
But all are based on the ideal of a 
program determined by the commun- 
ity and executed by the community 
rather than by the co-operating state 
educational agencies. 


Lest this seem too remote from the 
problems which you face, I suggest 
a tentative program for the various 
states; a program which I hope you 
will pick to shreds and replace with 
a better one. It involves several 
steps: 


I. Conference in each state of all 
state wide agencies and the col- 
legiate institutions on the sub- 
ject of adult education, in order 
to learn: 


A. What the various agencies 
and institutions are now 
doing in adult education. 


B. The consensus of opinion 
as to the greatest immediate 
need and opportunity in 
adult education. 


What each agency is will- 
ing and able to sponsor in 
the way of experiment and 
demonstration, with specific 
allocation of such experi- 
ments. 


II. Experiment in selected counties 
and communities to discover 
how much of an adult educa- 
tion program the local leader- 
ship and initiative will develop 
with a minimum of help from 
the institutions. 


III. A clearing-house in each state 
through which the institutions 
will be currently informed on 
all progress in adult education 


experiments. 
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SHOULD LIBRARY SERVICE TO SCHOOLS BE ADMINISTERED 
BY SCHOOL AUTHORITIES OR PUBLIC 
LIBRARY AUTHORITIES? 


Pros and cons—A mosaic of ex- 
pression of opinion by authorities in 
this field, including Edith Cook, 
Annie S. Cutter, Lucille Fargo, 
Helen Farr, Martha Putchard, Mar- 
tha Wilson, Harriet Wood, Louis J. 
Bailey, G. O. Ward and others com- 
piled with slight additions by Carl 
Vitz, December, 1928. 


I. Administration by School Au- 
thorities. 


Advantages. 


1. Adjustment with school policy 
is easier. 

2. Recognition is accorded the 
library as part of the school by 
teachers and pupils in considering 
the agencies and activities of the 
school. 

3. Easier for the librarian to get 
faculty rank and salary. 

4. Recognition as part of the 
school by administrative officers in 
planning the school budget is likely 
to insure financial support. 

5. There is a fixed responsibility 
for control of the library. 

6. Book collection is chosen with 
a more intimate appreciation of 
school needs. 

7. School board employing a li- 
brarian is more willing to appropri- 
ate money for books for the library. 

8. Classification and cataloguing 
are done from the school point of 
view. 


Disadvantages. 


1. Organization is handicapped 
by lack of expert help in planning 
the room and getting the book col- 
lection ready. 

2. Where school libraries develop 
as individual or scattered units, as 
frequently happens, school officials 
are apt to question the necessity for 
departmental organization. 

3. Lack of help of the public li- 
brary in the matter of book selection 


and technical routine, classification, 
cataloguing, mending, etc. 


4. Without library backing the 
librarian finds it hard to enforce 
standards in equipment and proced- 
ure. School boards do not always 
understand needs of a library in 
equipment, location, space, ete. 

5. School authorities are hard to 
convince of the need for purchase of 
certain expensive bibligraphic tools, 
the use of which is not obvious to 
the average school man. 

6. The librarian’s judgment as to 
balance in purchase of books and 
supplies has to be modified to such 
an extent that it destroys her initia- 
tive and discourages her efforts to 
develop the library into a _ well- 
rounded collection with due recogni- 
tion of and attention to departmen- 
tal and general reading needs. 

7. The school sees the immediate 
need in its general purchases for de- 
partmental uses. It is not organized 
for nor prepared to anticipate fu- 
ture demands to any considerable 
extent. 


8. By law or the force of public 
opinion, the school authorities are 
influenced by low bids and cheap 
substitutes. 


9. Only one of many depart- 
ments most all of which are more or 
less starved. School authorities 
view the library from without, not 
appreciating its true possibilities, 
and often employ librarians not on a 
plane equality with the teachers, 
owing sometimes, I fear, to a preju- 
dice that teachers should receive 
higher salaries and are of greatest 
concern in a school system. 


10. Even when a good librarian 
is employed they fail to give her any 
initiative or adequate support to ob- 
tain the best results. Too often they 
prevent good library work in favor 
of getting certain clerical work done 
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and the handling of text books, 
study hall duties, ete. 

11. To enable full library oppor- 
tunities to school library staffs, (lat- 
est professional and book informa- 
tion and materials) there must be 
some definite arrangement with the 
public library staff meetings and 
distribution of literature etc. or the 
school library supervisor must delib- 
erately build up such opportunity in 
the Board of Education Library—a 
eostly and not altogether satisfac- 
tory performance. 

12. The school librarian’s sched- 
ule is too heavy to require her to do 
all the technical work of her own 
library. If no central agency can 
be supported at the school supervis- 
ory department to care for the bulk 
of the detail some arrangement 
might be undertaken with the pub- 
lic library to supply service as a 
business co-operation for the city. 

13. In staff appointments school 
administrators are apt to be influ- 
enced by teaching ability or experi- 
ence or desires of politicians rather 
than library training. ‘‘Anybody 
ean hand out books.’’ At its worst, 
the person with a short teaching 
schedule ‘‘gets’’ the library. Pub- 
lic library appreciates need for 
adequate staff as a school board may 
not. 

14. Too often the charge of the 
library is given into the hands of 
a clerk or is supposed to be under 
the supervision of a teacher who is 
given no time from her class work 
duties to devote to the library. Too 
often the attempt seems to be to 
evade rather than to carry out the 
rules of the state board. 


15. The entirely independent 
school library, especially if well 
equipped and very busy, has a real 
temptation to self-sufficiency which 
needs to be combatted if the school 
library is to be a link with and an in- 
troduction to the public library and 
loses a contact which it needs. 


16. Board of Education not con- 
vineed of their value. Platoon sys- 
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tem only partially established. No 
provision for trained librarians. 


II. Administration and financing 
by Public Library and School 
Authorities Jointly. 


One might consider administra- 
tion and financing solely by public 
library as a third form. Adequate 
service would, however, be practi- 
cally prohibitive in cost. Where 
this form now prevails it is a sort 
of extension service from the public 
library. A statement of advantages 
and disadvantages while fairly par- 
allelling those under joint arrange- 
ment, would make out a much 
weaker case. 


Advantages. 


1. Organized according to ac- 
cepted library standards. 

2. Librarian relieved of many 
mechanical and technical duties, e. 
g. cataloging, leaving her free to 
work with children. 

3. Continuous responsibility for 
development of library after or- 
ganization is finished. 

4. Staff selected and maintained 
on the basis of preparation and fit- 
ness for' the work. Experienced 
staff to back young librarian and a 
larger staff to draw on in emergen- 
cies. 

5. Knowledge of what library 
service means results in appointing 
only trained librarians and in pro- 
viding a sufficient number of train- 
ed assistants. 

6. Flexible book collection; daily 
or frequent loans from main library 
or reference to books in main library 
means access to a larger collection 
of books and accessory materials. Us- 
ually books no longer of use to the 
school library can be cleared from 
the shelves and transferred to an- 
other library or disposed of as waste 
stock. 

7. Opportunity is afforded to 
keep in close touch with develop- 
ments in the library world and the 
field of books, and there is the con- 
stant stimulus from the contacts 
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with others engaged in library work. 
Public library viewpoint toward 
books, reading and readers. 

8. The vision of the librarian is 
not circumscribed by the vision of 
the teacher seeing the library needs 
of the community as a unified whole. 

9. Benefit of advice in book se- 
lection by specialists in public li- 
brary. Books tried out by public 
library. 

10. Public library understands 
standards of book selection better 
and buys and catalogs books more 
economically as well as more fre- 
quently, in short spends the taxpay- 
er’s dollar to better advantage. 

11. Keeps school needs and ac- 
tivities before the public library. 
The public library is stimulated to 
greater interest and effort in ad- 
vaneing the work of the school li- 
brary because it feels that proof 
must be shown of what the school 
library can accomplish and this can 
be secured only through the assist- 
ance of the larger library resources. 

12. Public library administration 
implies an administrator who super- 
vises the work of the school librar- 
ian. Because of her close public li- 
brary contacts she brings to the 
school librarian a point of view and 
concrete assistance which keeps the 
librarian alert, well informed and 
progressive. 

13. The publie library adminis. 
trator who supervises the work of 
the school librarian keeps also in 
close touch with the Board of Edu- 
eation officials and is more effective 
than the school librarian in these 
contacts because of her broad out- 
look and the fact that her own per- 
sonal interests are not involved. 

14. Makes for greater interest on 
the part of both, and hence for 
greater success. Under proper con- 
ditions, it makes a very important 
linkage for teachers, and for pupils, 
especially for the latter when we 
consider them as future self-educa- 
tors using the public library. 

15. Better and more economical 
service to both the school and the 
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community through the centraliza- 
tion of reading resources. The plan 
saves duplication of books and yives 
the school the advantage of being 
able to draw upon a large collection; 
it makes possible the use of school 
building for library purposes; it 
makes a strong appeal to the tax- 
payer. Service is better because con- 
ducted by experts. Thus, cataloging 
is done by efficient cataloguers; se- 
lection and ordering are in the hands 
of book specialists; mending and 
binding are economically and satis- 
factorily cared for. 

16. Continuity in the develop- 
ment of the library habit. There is 
no decided break in transferring 
from school library to public library 
when the pupil leaves school. 

17. A better chance for all-round 
library development for the commu- 
nity. Public schools do not receive 
an unjust share of financial aid; 
Parochial and private schools are in- 
cluded in plans for service. 


Disadvantages. 


1. Public library may fail to ap- 
preciate fully the specialized nature 
of school library work. 

2. Divided allegiance unless the 
librarian has a well defined knowl- 
edge of her responsibility to both in- 
stitutions. 

3. There is difficulty in conform- 
ing wholly or immediately to the 
policy of either institution. 


4 Probably smaller appropria- 
tion than a library under a school 
board. 


5. There is apt to be a shifting 
of responsibility for matters not as- 
sumed by either school or library or- 
ganization, in the original setup. 

6. Difficult to get proper subject 
headings and analytics for school 
when cataloging is done for general 
library system. 

7. Public library preempts the 
field and may not develop it. 

8. Sometimes the public library 
begins the work of cooperation and 
withdraws because of expense. 
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9. May close library part: of 
school day. 

10. Sometimes employs _librar- 
ians not trained as school librarians. 

11. Tendency to develop compli- 
cated machinery in handling of rou- 
tine which is of interest to both 
agencies; for example, in book or- 
dering. 

12. Schedule of working hours 
for staff must conform to that of 
other public library assistants and 
the schedule of salary is based upon 
that operative in the public library, 
with longer hours, shorter vacations 
and less pay. 

13. There is apt to be lack of 
recognition of the librarian and staff 
on the part of the administrative 
staff and teachers, because of the 
fact that the library staff is relieved 
of school routine and the members 
of the staff not appointed in the 
same way as they are. Librarian 
may be regarded as an outsider by 
teachers and pupils. 

14. Librarian may not have had 
sufficient teacher training or teach- 
ing experience to understand the 
school situation as she should; teach- 
ing method curriculum, organiza- 
tion, discipline, etc. 

15. To become an integral part 
of the school system where the full- 
est support and progress may be ex- 
pected, library service must be one 
of the direct responsibilities of the 
school organization with staff en- 
rolled on teacher scale and rating, 
budget part of annual allotment and 
schedule of! activities planned as for 
any other department. No extra ad- 
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ministered organization can ever 
function completely with another 
no matter how good the will between 
the two. School libraries are not 
merely distributing agencies—to be 
educational they must be so di- 
rected. 

General Comment. 


1. School library service by a 
public library should not be at the 
expense of its public library work. 
Proper financing will not cut into 
funds necessary for general public 
library service (estimated by the A. 
L. A. at one dollar per capita) but it 
will provide for them additionally. 

2. There is usually a well defined 
policy as to which the two agencies 
should be responsible for matters in- 
volved in organization and adminis- 
tration. This plan can be expected 
to work satisfactorily only when 
both school and library maintain 
high standards of service and have 
a will to cooperate. Under such con- 
ditions probably most resultful me- 
thod of giving school library service. 

3. Some of these pros and cons 
lifted from various sources are flatly 
contradictory. These rise out of the 
variant experience and different 
theories of those consulted. 


Finally. 
1. Attention is called to a 


Project for a study of school library 
service in the United States 


as set forth in the A. L. A. Bulletin 
vol. 21 : p. 111-113, on which the 
Council may wish to take some 
action. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 


By Gratia Countryman, Librarian, Public Library, Minneapolis. 


It is apparent that no matter what 
is said here today, we will perhaps 
have the same opinions still. Some 
of us will still firmly believe that the 
schools should administer school 
libraries. Some of us, of which I am 
an earnest advocate, will believe that 
libraries are libraries whether they 
are housed in separate buildings or 
in school buildings, and that the 
library administration should manage 
all of the city’s libraries for the same 
reason that the school administration 
should manage all the public schools. 
Each knows how to do its own job 
best. 


But even if we cannot see entirely 
eye to eye, it is also apparent that 
where there was once no problem to 
solve, because there was practically 
no co-operation between the schools 
and libraries, now there is a problem 
because co-operation on a large scale 


is being established. 
Miss Wade of Port Arthur, Texas, 
in an article, ‘‘Library relationships 


? 


with schools,’’ calls our attention to 
a speech of Charles Francis Adams in 
1876 in which he lamented the fact 
that no bridge had been built to con- 
nect these two great educational in- 
stitutions. Which reminds me of a 
bridge which is nearing completion in 
Minneapolis over the Mississippi. 
One end started out, and considerable 
of the bridge was built before it was 
decided where the other end should 
land: But it struck out in the right 
direction trusting to find a landing. 
So it seems to me that the public 
library has for as many years as some 
of us can remember been trying to 
connect with the schools. It has 
thrown out a bridge from its end and 
has persistently built toward the 
other landing, hoping to get co-opera- 
tion from the other side. 

Now, the schools, as never before, 
are recognizing the importance of 
libraries and it almost seems as if, in 


spite of all of our years of effort in 
building that bridge out toward the 
schools, the schools have made a dis- 
covery of libraries and want to take 
over bridge, libraries, and all. It is 
a matter of great congratulation to 
both that the discovery has been made 
and that libraries are considered so 
important that the school library has 
become an absolute necessity. In- 
deed, the new methods, the new cur- 
ricula, the abandonment of text-books, 
the new reference methods, the silent 
reading, etc., etc., make it imperative 
that the school have plenty of ma- 
terial. It should rejoice every librar- 
ian’s heart that this great increase in 
the use of books has been brought 
about by the schools. 


Our problem which is now in pro- 
cess of solution in many cities is only 
that of building the proper ap- 
proaches at both ends of the bridge 
and creating easy traffic back and 
forth in this co-operative undertaking 
of educating children. But the solu- 
tion should be co-operative, not ab- 
sorptive. The public library has for 
many years, through its own eager- 
ness on the subject, practically forced 
its services upon the schools, through 
classroom libraries, special loans and 
privileges to teachers, and _ special 
supplementary collections for loan to 
schools. The foundations have been 
laid by the public library upon which 
to build this larger development of 
branches in the school buildings, and 
it is prepared in most instances to 
enter upon this additional school 
library plan without overdue expan- 
sion of the library plant. 

In an ideal system, every school 
building will be equipped with a 
school library. Every elementary 
school and every Junior and Senior 
high school, in order to carry out 
present school programs, needs a 
library and reading room in the build- 
ing. But to accomplish this or even 


*Read at the Mid-winter Meeting of the American Library Association, Dec., 1928. 
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approach it, shall there be two separate 
library systems in a town, one a sys- 
tem of school libraries and one a 
system of community libraries equip- 
ped with children’s departments ? 

If the schools are to have separate 
libraries, then there must be either a 
central organization with purchasing 
and cataloging departments, and 
supervising librarians, or else separate 
units in each school. Since the funds 
for both schools and libraries come 
out of the same public pocket, one can 
imagine the overburdened tax payer 
objecting to such a wasteful and un- 
economic arrangement as supporting 
a central school library system and a 
central public library system, dupli- 
eating each other’s resources. 

For even if there were a complete 
system of separate school libraries, it 
would not relieve the public library 
from its service to school children. 
The school plant cannot economically 
keep open after school hours. The 
school library must close early, where- 
upon the children and often their 


parents come to the public library or 
its branches for the selfsame books 
which are locked up in the school 


building out of use. The public 
library must provide for the school 
assignments, for required reading, for 
debate material; the public librarian 
must be informed on school methods 
and school curricula just as much as 
the school librarian. The public 
library, even when it is administering 
the school library, must be prepared 
for the overflow and for the after 
school hours of the pupils. In either 
ease, the public library must be pre- 
pared to meet a large part of the 
school requirements. 

The dovetailing and co-operation 
of city departments in the interests of 
economy and efficiency are being 
preached everywhere. Tax burdens 
are heavy. Why should the Park 
Board, for instance, have a_ play- 
ground and the School Board have 
another one in the same _ neighbor- 
hood? Similarly, why should two 
departments with such similar ob- 
jects as the Library and School 
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Boards each maintain a separate 
library in the same neighborhood, 
each used by the same children and 
using the same type of books? But 
if the public library maintains the 
school library, this one library may 
in many cases be sufficient both for 
community and for school uses. 
Books for teachers, for parents, and 
for children may in many neighbor- 
hoods be housed in the school build- 
ing to the mutual advantage of all 
concerned. 

There is no reason why the school 
librarian under school administra- 
tion should be in any closer touch 
with school matters, or be any more 
under obligation to co-operate with 
school authorities than the librarian 
who is part of the public library staff. 
All of the larger libraries have live 
school departments, whose assistants 
follow closely all the new theories of 
education and changes in curricula 
and the new publications interesting 
to teachers. It is not the business of 
teachers to keep up with all the new 
publications, but it is the business of 
librarians. With a_ well-organized 
school department in the public 
library it is quite as possible to keep 
up well-chosen and well-managed 
libraries in the schools in harmony 
with the school requirements and 
working in as close co-operation as it 
would be if kept up by the school ad- 
ministration. 

There is much more that might be 
said on the side of economy. I haven’t 
exhausted the subject. One most 
vital point perhaps is that every 
branch, of the public library has ac- 
cess to the entire central collection; 
each individual school library, as a 
part of the public library system, has 
daily or frequent deliveries from the 
central library. Each small collec- 
tion is therefore potentially a great 
collection; a telephone call or a re- 
quest slip will bring the required ma- 
terial on the next delivery or by mail. 
Each school librarian, as a part of the 
publie library staff, commands the 
assistance of a whole group of allies 
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as no separately administered library 
could do, unless there were another 
just as complete a co-ordinated and 
centralized system under the School 
Board. It is surely more effective, 
as well as economical, that each school 
librarian should have behind her a 
body of library experts in many de- 
partments of Art, Music, and Techni- 
eal literature, upon whom she may 
eall, as one of the group of branch 
librarians. It is certainly more effec- 
tive to have material delivered di- 
rectly and regularly from a central 
reservoir than to attempt to buy all 
the material needed only at certain 
seasons. It is much more economical 
to return such material to a central 
reservoir where it may be called for 
by others. It is a much simpler 
problem of administration also for 
the public library to loan this occa- 
sional or timely material to one of its 
own branches in a school building, 
under its own rules and regulations, 
than to loan to teachers or to a library 
over which it. has no eontrol. And 
right here the schools may say that it 


is simpler for them to have a library 
over which they have control and can 
make the rules and regulations. That 
sounds reasonable, and if I were a 
teacher I should want a good working 
group of books on my desk all of the 


time, that I could control, and I 
should want in my room a good col- 
lection of supplementary books for 
school room use. Even if there were 
a good library and reading room in 
the building, these working tools 
should be in each room, and it seems 
to me to be the part of the School 
Board to supply these. But such a 
working collection of tools for grade 
and teachers’ use, does not constitute 
a library in the sense that a librarian 
means it. 

But, after all, the benefit to the 
child is the chief thing. His future 
development is the thought in the 
mind of all of us. That is basic. He 
must learn to read for pleasure, to 
love books, to get the habit of read- 
ing. He must be introduced to the 
publie library which he will use, we 
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hope, the rest of his life. If the 
school library, to which he goes for 
his school work, is to him just the 
school library, he will leave it behind 
when he leaves school. We librar- 
ians believe it is valuable if the books 
which he uses in his school library 
have the public library mark,—if he 
is reminded every time he uses them 
that he is borrowing public library 
books. It is valuable to him to be 
registered by a public librarian, and 
to have a public library borrower’s 
eard which he will take with him 
when he leaves school. He will be ac- 
quainted with the library rules and 
methods; he will have gone through 
all the preliminary red tape. He has 
**joined’’ the library through the 
branch in his school building. It is 
valuable, too, that the books are num- 
bered and classified just the same in 
the school branch and in any other 
publie library branch. If the child 
knows the number of any book which 
he finds in his school branch, he will 
find that book under the same num- 
ber in any other library branch, if 
they are all a part of the same system. 
A small matter, maybe, but the uni- 
formity of rules and methods simpli- 
fies matters for the child and helps 
him to use the public library with the 
least possible embarrassment and the 
most intelligence. 

But still another important thing 
that I hesitate to mention before 
school people. Dr. Bostwick has em- 
phasized it in an excellent article in 
Libraries of March, 1926. He says 
that ‘‘many schoolmen have been un- 
willing to recognize any outside edu- 
eative process. The library as an in- 
dependent educator they simply do 
not visualize.’’ He emphasizes that 
‘‘though a library truly educates, it is 
in no sense a school.’’ If the school 
library is administered by the school 
as a school adjunct only, it is likely 
to lose just the atmosphere which 
public libraries strive to give to their 
children’s reading room. There is an 
attitude of friendliness, the absence 
of restraint, the lack of any sense of 
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compulsion, the freedom of inter- 
course which a library cultivates, 
which constitutes our pre-eminent ad- 
vantage over formal education. Can 
this library attitude and atmosphere 
be as easily built up by the school ad- 
ministration as by the library admin- 
istration, when, as Dr. Bostwick says, 
so many school people do not recog- 
nize or visualize or properly evaluate 
our methods? We do not become a 
school, even if we serve in a school 
building. We serve the school in- 
terests as capably as we know how, 
but we retain our library attitude. 
Would not the library become a school 
in its formality, in its supervised 
reading and its close connection with 
the school curriculum if administered 
by School people only? We believe 
that the child feels more at home, 
learns to absorb more readily through 
his own personal interests, in the 
spirit and atmosphere of the public 
library, than through the school ad- 
ministered library. 

With reference to library instruc- 
tion in the schools, I notice that in a 


recent article by Miss Dixon of Des 
Moines, who is supervisor of a system 
of school libraries under the School 
Board, she speaks of the instruction 
in library methods being given by the 


teacher-librarian to the English 
classes. It would seem to me much 
more reasonable for such instruction 
to be given by the public librarian 
who is probably dealing with most of 
these children in the children’s read- 
ing rooms and will be dealing with 
them through their high school and 
college days. The public librarian 
would instruct from a much larger 
fund of resources and experience. It 
isn’t simply the English classes, but 
all of the grades which should be 
taught how to use books and library 
tools. 

With the deepest respect for the 
teaching profession, I must pro- 
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foundly believe that the methods of a 
library are so distinctly its own, that 
a library even in a school building 
could not be as successfully adminis- 
tered by the school as by the library. 

Speaking for a moment of the 
problem in Minneapolis, we have no 
problem of administration to solve. 
We look forward to a public library 
branch with a library assistant in 
many elementary schools. We have 
a contract with the School Board, and 
every new building is planned with a 
library room. Our school people 
seem to approve of it, and many re- 
quests are made by the principals for 
a library branch in old buildings 
where there is no room provided. The 
School Research Department made a 
survey and then asked for several ad- 
ditional branches in old buildings. 

We have not had the administration 
of the Senior high school libraries, 
and perhaps never will have, but we 
have the administration of all the 
Junior high school libraries as far as 
there are any, and will gradually 
adopt others as fast as maintenance 
will allow. 

Now I haven’t said anything that 
hasn’t been said many times before, 
and better said. I haven’t given all 
of the reasons that might be given 
for public library administration of 
school libraries. -I am aware that 
many school people will continue to 
believe that they can administer 
libraries better than librarians, but of 
one thing we are all convinced, that 
school people are more and more con- 
vineed of the value of libraries. The 
bridge between the two is_ being 
traversed much more frequently. The 
relation between the two is becoming 
more intimate and the part which 
each plays in the education of the 
child will be gradually worked out so 
that each will lend its best service 
to the children. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION OF 
COUNTRY SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 


By Gratia Countryman, Librarian, Public Library, Minneapolis. 


Every one who has had personal 
experience with a county library 
system is thoroughly convinced of 
its value and, in commercial verna- 
cular, is completely sold on the idea. 
County library systems are the most 
promising of all extension methods 
and the coming thing in library 
growth. 

I am equally convinced that the 
county library system should ad- 
minister the school libraries in the 
country schools. Otherwise the 
county library would be for commu- 
nity use only and there must be a 
separate county system for rural 
and village schools or no supervision 
at all. 

With your permission I will speak 
from our own experience. This fall 
I took one of the monthly trips to a 
group of country schools in our 
county. Some of them were one- 
room ungraded schools on out-of-the 
way muddy roads, and some were 
modern well-organized schools with 
new and well-equipped buildings. At 
every place, teachers and children 
came out with much enthusiasm to 
pick out their books from the book 
truck which carried several hundred 
books. The books which the school 
had just had were exchanged for 
others. In charge of the book truck 
was a trained librarian who con- 
stantly suggested and helped both 
teachers and pupils to choose the 
right things for their grades. 


In every building whether large or 
small were collections of well-kept 
and well-chosen books. I could not 
but compare the looks of these pres- 
ent collections with the dirty out-of- 
date and often ill-chosen books hud- 
dled in disorder on a back shelf 
which were found in these same 
school buildings a few years ago 
when we first began our county li- 


brary system. There simply was no 
comparison, and the children’s atti- 
tude toward this constantly renew- 
ed, clean school library was com- 
pletely changed from their former 
careless, uninterested regard for the 
old remnants which served as a li- 
brary. 

The teachers told us that teaching 
had been simplified and subjects 
made much more interesting and 
valuable to them as well as to their 
pupils. Over and over, I heard the 
county director say to a teacher who 
wanted some books not on_ the 
truck that she would mail it to her 
immediately upon her return. Often 
the teacher would reply that she 
would be in on Saturday to get spec- 
ial books from the general county 
collection. 


As there is a contract between the 
eounty and the Minneapolis public 
library, this county collection may 
draw upon anything from the Min- 
neapolis library shelves. Every 
Saturday, dozens of county teachers 
are in and out of the county room 
getting special material. A teacher 
may borrow not only the county and 
city library books, but she may bor- 
row lantern slides and music for 
school entertainments. She may 
borrow stereographs, post ecards and 
reflectoscopes, or photographs. She 
may borrow plays and arrange the 
scheme of costuming. She may bor- 
row maps, or clippings, or anything 
else that the city library circulates. 
All because there is a county library 
administration. It can hardly be 
conceived that in any other way 
eould these rural schools have the 
variety and wealth of material 
which they are now getting. 

Just before preparing this inform- 
al paper I called up the county 
superintendent of schools, who hap- 


*Read at the Mid-winter Meeting of the American Library Association, Dec., 1928. 
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pens to be a woman, and asked her 
what arguments she could give 
against the county library adminis- 
tration of the rural school libraries. 
She was breathless for a moment, 
thinking maybe there was a plan 
afoot to change the system; then 
she launched forth on the advant- 
ages, and finally said that she 
ecouldn’t express herself strongly 
enough on the value of the county 
library plan. Her only grievance 
was that the book truck could not 
visit the 80 or 90 schools more than 
once a month and could not stay 
long enough for the director to give 
the teachers and children longer 
talks on book appreciation. 

But she went on to speak earnest- 
ly of the enrichment of the curri- 
culum in the rural schools, of the 
many opportunities of helpfulness 
put into the hands and minds of the 
teachers through the good library 
collections, and of the stimulus and 
the widened horizons which they 
brought to the children. 

But her great argument for the 
county library administration was 
one which we who have worked with 
it are well aware of. Rural school 
boards are always short of money 
and, being mainly farmers who have 
few or no books in their own homes, 
they see no reason for adding a 
book fund to the school expenses, 
not even the small amount neces- 
sary to get the State aid fund. 
Even if they did appropriate the 
amount necessary to get the addi- 
tional State aid, the sum total would 
buy but a few books each year which 
would soon become candidates for 
the bindery with nothing to pay for 
the binding. 

Our superintendent tells us, how- 
ever, that since the working out of 
the county system, quite a number 
of school boards have become con- 
vineed that the children do need 
books and are paying the amount 
necessary to get the State aid fund. 
In the case of the district schools, 
this money is used to buy permanent 
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reference tools and supplementary 
material for school room use, while 
the county supplies the circulating 
books. 

It is amazing that in many homes 
of well-to-do-people in the country, 
there are no books, no magazines, 
and sometimes no newspaper. The 
county books in the school library, 
which are taken home week after 
week, have not only made all the 
difference in the world to the child- 
ren of such a home, but have 
brought sweetness and light to 
father and mother, who now often 
borrow on their own account. Home 
reading has been developed and en- 
couraged by the county library in 
the schools. 

But so far, we have been consid- 
ering the rural school. There are 
also village high schools and consoli- 
dated country high schools. In each 
of these, with two exceptions, we 
have built up a combination school 
and community library—usually 
housed in the school building. 
Through a contract arrangement, 
the school board turns over the State 
aid fund and its own corresponding 
fund to the county library fund. The 
teachers make out lists of books 
which they want to have in the 
school library and, whether all of 
these books are on the State list or 
not, they are purchased for the 
eounty school library. In addition 
they borrow from the county collec- 
tion or the Minneapolis library 
whatever they need for special times 
or occasions. We have yet to hear 
from any of the principals that they 
did not have much more to gain than 
to lose through the county adminis- 
tration of their high school libraries. 

The school librarians are paid 
jointly by the school ‘board and 
eounty library because they serve 
both school and community. As 
county librarians they attend the 
county library institutes and get the 
enthusiasm and broader viewpoints 
of the public librarians. They are 
helped by the county director to 
work out details and to catalog their 
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material. If the librarian has not 
had the opportunity of training, 
which sometimes happens, she is 
brought in to the Mineapolis library 
and given such training as will help 
her particular work. 


The whole plan of county libraries 
is flexible; books are not allowed to 
stand unused in one place when they 
might ‘be useful in some other. 


Books from the schools and from the 
village libraries can be interchanged 
since they all belong to the county 
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collection and can be placed where 
most needed. 

There are yet many thing to be 
worked out: funds are not sufficient, 
there are not enough books, there 
are not enough trained librarians, 
there are not enough people at the 
headquarters, but all in all the coun- 
try schools are surely getting more 
books and better personal asistance 
and more trained service through 
this County plan which serves the 
whole County, than through any 
other form of administration. 





THE LIBRARY AND ITS COMMUNITY; A CHECK LIST 
FOR THE LIBRARY 


By Professor William L. Bailey, Northwestern University. 


There is general agreement of li- 
brary administrators and of com- 
munity analysts that the following 
items in approximately the order 
given constitute the best tests of the 
library as a community institution. 

The original of this may be found 
in the portion of the ‘‘How good is 
your town?’’ published by the Ex- 
tension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin a few years ago. My 
contribution to the matter has been 
to arrange the items organically, 
and by the method of correlation, 
using what statistics on public li- 
braries are available, to establish 
the values assigned to each items as 
a mere matter of scoring and rating. 
On statistical analysis I find no reas- 
on to differ. 

The comparison of these values 
with other items of community life, 
I have also made, statistically, and 
think that the conclusions—as out- 
lined in my paper before the Illinois 
Library Association—are a= chal- 
lenge to a community to consider its 
support of its library. In this mat- 
ter, I have used my own original 
method of rating towns and cities-as 
to general living conditions, and 
then shown what effect a good or 


bad library has on that general 
standing for the community life. 

The library items run in order of 
relative vital significance, both to 
the library as a whole and to other 
phases of community life. 

Income. 

Organization and staff. 

Balanced expenditure. 

Book stock. 

Catalogue circulation. 

Building. 

Work with the schools. 

Professional literature—i. e. li- 
brary helps. 

Reference service. 

Registration. 

Publicity. 

Extension. 

1. Total income available for an- 
nual operation is one dollar per 
capita. 

2-12. Personnel includes a li- 
brary board, whose vacancies are 
promptly filled, and which holds at 
least monthly meetings. 

Staff of trained librarian, and as- 
sistance equal to one full-time per- 
son for every 20,000 circulation. 

Month’s vacation with pay for all 
full-time workers after a year’s 
service. 
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Librarian’s expense to State Li- 
brary Association paid. Staff are 
all members. Some of staff attend 
the chief library and allied confer- 
ences. 

The library is open at least 36 
hours a week, and preferably 9 to 9 
every week-day. 

13-14. Expenditure is 50 per cent 
for service, including janitor, and 
25 per cent for books, periodicals, 
and binding. 

15. Book stock has accessioned 
volumes equal to 11% per capita. 

Library has standard reference 
books. 

Children’s books—including 
school, branch, ete—equal 2 per 
child enrolled in schools up to eighth 
grade. 

19. A fair number of the periodi- 
cals listed in Readers’ Guide. 

Book inventory taken yearly. 

20. Catalogue is at least a dic- 
tionary ecard with author and title, 
or —much better—this plus subject. 

All books regularly and promptly 
catalogued. 

23. Separate catalogue for child- 
ren’s books. 

24. Total circulation is from 5 to 
8 volumes per capita. 

Non-fiction circulation is at least 
30 per cent of total. 

Circulation of all other materials 
—not books—is counted. 

27. Circulation rules are liberal. 

28. Library is not further than a 
mile from any home. 

The library sign is visible from 
street. 
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Library hours are plainly public. 

Children’s use occupies at least 
25 per cent of all floor space. 

32. Library has place for com- 
munity uses pertinent to library. 

33. Schools have branch libraries. 

34. School rooms have duplicate 
collections. 

35. Instruction in use of library 
is given in schools. 

36. Library has standard profes- 
sional literary helps. 

37. Record is kept of reference 
service. 

38. Library has telephone. 

39. Registration is continuous or 
recent, and includes at least 30 per 
cent of the population. 

40. Library has frequent publi- 
city, in papers, by window displays, 
and library signs about the commu- 
nity. 

41. Library records service to 
non-residents, and has arrangements 
for renumeration accordingly. 

These are essentials. Any other 
desirable items may be added—at 
the end—as these are in relative or- 
der of importance. 

In developing a library in the 
community, the steps should be 
taken in approximately this order. 
First things first. 

This may be used as a check-list, 
without assigning any specific val- 
ues to each item and a library may 
judge where it stands. 

Most libraries are lacking at one 
or more points, and nearly all have 
their hobbies, which leads to over- 
emphasis or neglect of this or that. 





LIBRARIES IN 1928 


New buildings, additions, modern- 
ized equipment, endowments, and 
bequests for book funds have all 
aided in the past year toward the 
realization of greater library serv- 
ice. 

Amboy, Cambridge, Chester, the 
Austin, Pullman, Lineoln and South 
Shore branches of Chicago, Knox 
college at Galesburg, Highland, Ili- 


nois college at Jacksonville, and 
North Chicago are occupying librar- 
ies erected within the year. New 
buildings are under construction at 
Granite City, Prophetstown, and 
River Forest. Carbondale and Lom- 
bard are established in new quarters 
entirely remodeled for their use. Ex- 
pansion and improvements have 
added considerably to the conven- 
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ience and service in many of the 
smaller libraries. New _ branches 
have been established at Aurora, 
Belleville, Berwyn, Chicago, Free- 
port, Maywood and Rock Island. 
Collinsville and Park Ridge have in- 
ereased the number of hours the li- 
brary is open. 

Statistics for 1928 indicate con- 
stant growth of service in the circu- 
lation increase and the number of 
borrowers. 

The Evanston public library has 
completed its twentieth year in its 
present quarters with a circulation 
of 464,300 books in 1928. This equals 
a distribution of thirty-six books a 
year to a family, or seven books to 
the individual. The greatest in- 
erease in circulation occurred in the 
branch libraries and the largest pro- 
portionate increase was shown in 
the colored section. : The total col- 
lection of the Evanston library now 
numbers 106,527 volumes, which 
places it in the rank of large librar- 
ies. 

The group of librarians of large 
libraries meeting with the American 
Library Association defines a large 
library as one which has 100,000 
volumes or more, or is located in a 
municipality with at least 100,000 
population. 

The Decatur public library, which 
observed its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Carnegie 
building last July, reports a good 
year with an annual increased issue 
of 18,501. The total circulation was 
304,810 volumes. At Peoria the cir- 
culation in the business and educa- 
tion rooms, opened in September, 
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1926, showed an appreciable in- 
crease in 1928. The Mercer town- 
ship free public library, Aledo, now 
numbering 7,000 volumes, reports a 
circulation of 24,710. 

In the Withers’ public library, 
Bloomington, Miss Parham, the li- 
brarian, reports a circulation of 
nearly 217,000 volumes among the 
15,000 readers. As Miss Parham em- 
phasizes in her report, the actual 
contribution of the library to the 
community cannot be measured by 
circulation statistics alone. The 
quality of the service rendered is 
more important than the mere num- 
ber of books read, and the inspira- 
tion of a single reader may result in 
lasting benefit to himself and others. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic 
Bookshelf,* Joseph L. Wheeler has 
brought to our attention the influ- 
ence of reading upon such men as 
Orville: Wright, Thomas Edison. 
Henry Ford and George Westing- 
house in their contributions to the 
world in their special fields of 
knowledge. Among the goals for 
publie library service Mr. Wheeler 
includes increased book and maga- 
zine use of such printed matter as 
has real value, and the encourage- 
ment of a higher quality in printed 
matter by the public library through 
book purchase, organized approval 
and increased publicity. 

That the goal of greater library 
service has, in part, been reached 
in the past year, is borne out by the 
reports of the work accomplished. 
With the close of the old year’s 
work, a new effort for greater serv- 
ice lies before the libraries in 1929. 


*The crowd, the individual, and the library. Atlantic Bookshelf, September, 1928. 
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NOT FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


The love of good reading should be 
fostered in childhood. To develop 
the taste for good books ,the library 
must make accessible to the child the 
best in juvenile literature. Senti- 
mental, sensational stories lacking a 
wholesome, natural presentation of 
life are a waste of time and tend to 
create a wrong habit of reading. The 
distribution of many ‘‘series’’ books 
dealing with the same characters 
should be discouraged. 

The following list, printed in the 
North Carolina Library Bulletin for 
September, 1928, offers a helpful 
guide in what not to buy. The orig- 
inal article, by Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, 
children’s librarian, appeared in 
Maryland Library Notes, March 1926. 


For little children guard against: 

Buffoonery in picture books. 

Inanity and sameness, as in 
‘*dressed-up’’ animal stories. 

Books written with poor English 
construction and slang. 

Books in heavy bindings, or of too 
large size, or of too poor paper. 

Books containing pictures or read- 
ing matter depicting murder, vio- 
lence, fires. 

Books where children do wrong 
without being punished. 

Books of slushy sentimentality. 


For older children do not include: 
Books written in poor English. 
Books untrue to life. 

Books giving incorrect information, 
especially in geography, history, 
science and invention. 

Books in long series. 

Books containing murder, cruelty, 
seenes of violence and low ideals. 

Books having themes as follows: 
Child a problem; child retriever of 
family fortunes; child a matchmaker ; 
child runaways; boy runaways get- 
ting rich quick; childish love affairs; 
weeping, sentimental girls; the mor- 
bid, the melodramatic; overemphasis 
on riches; children that are ‘‘flip and 
smarty’’; emphasis of class feeling; 


whatever you would not wish your 
child to be or do. 


A list of books in series not cireu- 
lated by standardized libraries, com- 
piled by Mrs. Mary E. S. Root with 
a few additions by other good librar- 
ians: 

Alger, Horatio: 121 titles in print. 

Appleton, Victor: Moving picture, 
Motion picture, and Tom Swift series. 

Bonehill, Ralph, pseud. of Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

Breitenbach, Louise Marks: Had- 
ley Hall series. 

Brooks, Amy: Dorothy Dainty and 
Khaki girls series. 

Burley: Uncle Sam’s army boys 
series. 

Burnham, Margaret: 
tors’ series. 

Carson, James: Saddle boy series. 

Carter, Herbert: Boy scout series. 

Castlemon, Harry: Frank series 
and others, 126 titles. 


Girl avia- 


Chadwick, Lester: 
Quarterback and other series. 
Channon, Frank Ernest: 
school boy and other series. 


Baseball Joe, 
Henley 


Chapman, Allen: Darewell, Rail- 
road, Radio boys, Tom Fairfield and 
other series. 

Cody, Hiram Alfred: 
lone patrol and others. 

Crane, Laura Dent: 
girls series. 

Crockett, 
series. 

Deering, Fremont B.: 
series. 

Drake, Robert C.: 
series. 

Duffield, J. W.: 
series. 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester: 
boys and other series. 

Emmerson, Alice B.: 
ing series. 

Finlay, Roger Thompson: Wonder 
island boys series. 

Finley, Martha: Elsie series. 

Fitzhugh, Perey Keese: 
Slade series. 


Rod of the 
Automobile 
Sherman: Great war 
Border boys 
Boy allies 
Bert Wilson 


Launch 


Ruth Field- 


Tom 
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Forbes, Graham B.: 
Columbia High series. 

Forrester, Dexter J.: 
boys. series. 

Garis, Howard Roger: Uncle Wig- 
gily series. 

Grayson, 
series. 

Haneock, Harrie Irving: Motor 
boat club, Grammar school series. 

Hayes, Clair Wallace: Boy allies 
series. 

Hemyng, Bracebridge: Jack Hark- 
away series. 

Henderley, Brooks: Y. M. C. A. 
Boys series. 

Holmes, Mary Jane: 50 titles of 
fiction. 

Hope, Laura Lee: Bobbsey twins, 
Moving picture girls, Outdoor girls 
series. 

Kay, Ross: Go ahead boys, Big 
war series. 

Lawton, Wilbur: Boy aviators, 
Dreadnought boys, Ocean wireless 
series. 

Meade, Mrs. Lillie Thomas: 104 
titles for girls. 

Morrison, Gertrude W.: 
Central High series. 

Optic, Oliver, pseud. of William 
Taylor Adams: 140 titles. 

Patechin, Frank Glines:  Battle- 
ship boys and Pony riders series. 

Patten, Gilbert, pseud. of Burt L. 
Standish: 68 titles, Lefty series. 

Payson, Howard: Boy scouts 
series. 

Porter, Horace: Our young aero- 
plane scouts. 


Boys of 


Bungalow 


Donald: Bob Steele 


Girls of 
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Ralphson, George Harvey: Boy 
scouts series. 

Rockwood, Roy: Dave Dashaway 
and Speedwell series. 

Sheppard, William Henry Brispin: 
Rambler Club series. 

Speed, Nell: Tucker twins, Carter 
girls, Molly Brown series. 

Standish, Burt L.: Frank Merri- 
well and Dick Merriwell series. 

Standish, Winn, pseud. of Walter 
Leon Sawyer: Jack Lorimer series. 

Siratemeyer, Edward: Dave Por- 
ter, Rover boys series, 112 titles. 

Seott, Florence E.: Paul and 
Peggy, Morgan Oakdale series. 

Stuart, Gordon, pseud, of G. N. 
Madison: Boy scout series. 

Tomlinson, Paul Green: Flag and 
country series. 

Trent, Martha: Somewhere series. 

Vandercook, Margaret O’Bannon: 
Campfire girls series. 

Victor, Ralph: Boy Scouts, Com- 
rades series. 

Walton, Frank: 
boys series. 

Winfield, Arthur M., pseud, of E. 
Stratemeyer: Putnam Hall series. 

Young, Clarence: Motor’ boys 
series. 


Flying machine 


Banned by some librarians, but 
not by all: 

Alden, Mrs. Isabella, pseud. Pansy : 
100 titles of fiction and girls’ books. 
Blanchard, Amy: 70 titles, girls’ 
books. 

Johnston, A. F.: 
series. 

Wells, Carolyn: 


Little Colonel 


Patty series. 
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MID-YEAR CONFERENCE OF LIBRARIANS OF LARGE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES* 


The Librarians of Large Public 
Libraries held two sessions on De- 
cember 28. Clarence E. Sherman, 
Providence Public Library, presided. 

The topic discussed at the meeting 
Friday morning was ‘‘The influence 
of metropolitan districts on public 
library administration.’’ Lent D. Up- 
son, director of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, presented 
the social, economic, and political 
aspects of metropolitan districts. He 
traced the development of municipali- 
ties and their over-flowing into the 
suburban areas, drawing particular 
attention to such examples as metro- 
politan areas established for the pur- 
pose of developing parks, sewage dis- 
posal, docking facilities, ete. In try- 


ing to apply similar principles to pub- 
lic library administration, Mr. Upson 
brought out the fact that this is an 
entirely new development and that 
librarians themselves, must, by study 


and experience, work out the neces- 
sary conclusions. 

He was followed by Carl P. Vitz, 
who explained the plan through which 
by contractural arrangement, the 
Toledo Public Library administers 
the library of a neighboring town. He 
spoke also of the application of the 
principles of county library service 
management to the metropolitan 
problem. 

The last speaker on the program 
was Linda A. Eastman, Cleveland 
Public Library. She described the 
expanding growth of Cleveland and 
its influence on the surrounding area, 
stressing the interest of former resi- 
dents of that city now residing in 
suburban towns in efficient library 
service and the possibilities of legal 
arrangements whereby the large city 
library may administer, at least in 
part, the service of public libraries in 
small neighboring communities. 

In the general discussion which 
followed, it was the opinion of several 
speakers that the present informal 


*Drake Hotel, December 28, 1928. 


policy of giving reference and circu- 
lation service to those who have busi- 
ness or educational connections in a 
metropolitan city, but whose residence 
is in the suburban district, will ulti- 
mately break down by its own weight. 
It was agreed that while it may be 
possible to continue reference or re- 
search service, the circulation privi- 
leges will finally cease unless estab- 
lished on the basis of a legal contract 
with adequate financial reimburse- 
ment to the metropolitan library. 

At the session Friday evening, 
‘*Bond issues for public library build- 
ing construction’’ was the topic. 
Simeon E. Leland, University of Chi- 
cago, prepared a paper on ‘‘The 
financing of public library construc- 
tion through bond issues.’’ In his 
absence, because of illness, the paper 
was read by Forest B. Spaulding, Des 
Moines Public Library. Professor 
Leland has made a thorough study of 
the statistics relating to public library 
building construction in the United 
States and the results constitute a 
very significant contribution to the 
literature of public library adminis- 
tration. Analyzing the several meth- 
ods of financing library construction 
—by gift, by tax levy, and by bond 
issue—Professor Leland’s opinion is 
that except in the case of the erection 
of an extensive central library involv- 
ing several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars or more, it is better financial 
policy to depend upon the tax levy 
than to resort to the issue of bonds. 

Illness prevented Joseph L. Wheel- 
er, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, from attending and his paper, 
‘‘Some problems in securing library 
buildings,’’ was read by Thomas P. 
Ayer, Richmond Publie Library. 
This proved to be a valuable study 
of many legal technicalities connected 
with the building of public libraries. 

The formal part of the program 
closed with advice by Samuel H. 
Ranck, Grand Rapids Public Library, 
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concerning methods of educating pub- 
lie opinion in favor of a bond issue. 

Several miscellaneous topics were 
diseussed. Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
District of Columbia Publie Library, 
asked to have the Committee on Li- 
brary Administration consider a more 
accurate definition of the term 
**branch library.’’ This was voted. 
It was the opinion of those present 
that a ‘‘librarian of a large public 
library’’ is an executive representing 
a public library of 100,000 or more 
volumes, or a public library in a city 
of not less than 100,000 population. 
After an extended discussion, a mo- 
tion to request the Council to admit 
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this group as a section was lost. It 
was voted to publish and distribute 
the proceedings of the two sessions. 
(Subscriptions should be made via 
the chairman at once. The cost will 
be approximately $2.00 per copy, de- 
pending upon the number of orders 
received. ) 

Before adjournment, the chairman 
appointed the following committee 
to arrange for the 1929 meeting: 
Paul N. Rice, Dayton public library, 
chairman; Paul M. Paine, Syracuse 
publie library, and Webster Whee- 
lock, St. Paul public library. 


Clarence E. Sherman, Chairman. 





NORWAY HONORS PROFESSOR HANSON 


Professor James C. M. Hanson has 
been cited for ‘‘distinguished serv- 
ice as the father of modern library 
science,’’ and has been made Knight 
and commander of St. Olav, the 
highest honor of the Norwegian 
government for laymen. 

Professor Hanson, with William 
H. Bishop, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Charles Mar- 
tel, chief of the cataloging division 
of the library of Congress, last year 
spent four months in Rome, under 


the commission of Pope Pius XI, for- 
mulating plans for the re-cataloging 
of the Vatican library. Professor 
Hanson was chief of the cataloging 
division of the Library of Congress 
from 1897-1910. From the Congres- 
sional Library Mr. Hanson came to 
the Chicago University as associate 
director of libraries. Since his re- 
turn from Italy he has been made 
Professor of Bibliography in the 
Graduate library school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





THE BOOKMOBILE 


Bookmobile is the name selected 
for the new cooperative biblio- 
graphic caravan. 


Readers of the Wilson bulletin 
were asked for suggestions. More 
than a thousand names were sent in. 
‘Bookmobile’ was suggested by 
Mary Bostwick Day, librarian of the 
National Safety Council; by Mrs. N. 
L. Glover, librarian, Windom li- 
brary, Minnesota, and by J. W. 
Wells, Bibliographical Department, 
New York World. 


The H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York originated the idea of the 
cooperative book truck for display 
of library and book-selling tools, 


catalogs, publications, supplies and 
furnishings. It is a motor truck of 
the bus type which will travel over 
the entire country equipped for dis- 
plays. It will also serve as a model 
county book truck for libraries. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, Gay- 
lord Brothers, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, H. R. Huntting Company, 
American Booksellers Association, 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers and Readers’ Digest are co- 
operating in the ‘‘Bookmobile’’ dis- 
play plan, and notice of its itinerary 
will be sent in advance to libraries, 
stores and schools in towns to be 
visited in order that they may bene- 
fit from its displays. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Three years ago the Freeport pub- 
lic library established a small branch 
for hospital service. Since that time 
the branch has grown into one of 
the institution’s most important 
fields of service, with a distribution 
of more than twenty-five hundred 
books to patients in the city’s three 
hospitals. 

Twice a week Rebecca Hoy, the 
present hospital librarian, makes the 
rounds with her cart of books and 
periodicals, leaving the patients 
happier in the possession of a good 
book or magazine. Light fiction, 
crossword puzzles, detective stories, 
western novels, love stories and bi- 
ography are favorites among her 
convalescent patrons. 

Cooperation from the hospital su- 
perintendents and nurses helps in 
the administration of the work, and 
letters received by Miss Hughes, the 
Freeport librarian, indicate their 
gratitude for the reading service to 
their patients. An increase in the 
the circulation of books to hospital 


borrowers serves also as evidence of 
its popularity and value. 

Early in the establishment of the 
hospital branch Miss Hughes 
launched drives for magazines and 
books. In this way a large amount 
of desirable reading material was 
acquired. Recently a new drive for 
books has been sponsored by the li- 
brary. The local newspaper has 
generously cooperated in giving 
daily free publicity and the Boy 
Scouts have had charge of the can- 
vass of the city. Freeport people are 
urged to bring in their periodicals 
when they have finished with them, 
and to contribute to the hospital col- 
lection the books which they have 
read and enjoyed. 

The Freeport public library feels 
assured that its hospital branch is 
an active agent for the happiness 
and welfare of the patients and at- 
tributes much of its success to the 
generous response of the local peo- 
ple in providing reading material 
for distribution. 





EXHIBIT AT AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


A eounty library booth attracted 
visitors from many states at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, December 9-12. The center 
of the exhibit was an enlarged 
photograph of a book truck, three 
by five feet. The county library film 
was shown, in an automatic projec- 


tor, and literature was distributed. 
Julia Wright Merrill, the executive 
assistant to the Committee on Li- 
brary Extension, of the American 
Library Association, talked with 
farm journal editors, state agricul- 
tural extension workers and county 
agents, as well as many real farmers 
and farmers’ wives (officers of state 
or county farm bureaus). 





SPECIAL DAYS AND WEEKS IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
FEBRUARY 


Travel Books. ‘‘Read Your Way 
Around The World.’’ Bookstores, 
libraries, banks and travel agencies 
arrange special travel book exhibits 
during February and March. Pro- 
gram Topics: Books to read before 
taking a European trip. Books to 


read before going to the Orient. The 
best guidebooks. Around the world 
in ten books. Books about odd cor- 
ners of the world. Children’s books 
from many lands promote interna- 
tional friendship. 
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National Drama Week, February 
3rd to 9th. Drama League of Amer- 
ica, 59 E. VanBuren St., Chicago. 
Program Topics: Recent books on 
the production of plays. The bes. 
books on the history of the drama. 
The armchair playgoer—How read- 
ing plays may be made almost as 
interesting as seeing them on Broad- 
way. 

Boy Scout Anniversary Week, 
February 6th to 12th. Program 
Topics: Books every Boy Scout 
should read. Books for fathers and 


sons to read together. Books that 
influence a boy’s future. 


Lincoln’s Birthday, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 12th. Biographies, books 
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about the middle West, history of 
Civil War, historical novels. .... 

Washington’ s Birthday, Friday, 
February 22nd. Program Topics: 
Biographies of Great Americans. In- 
teresting books that will give you a 
knowledge of the history of your 
eountry. Books about Women’s 
share in the Revolution (or in the 
Civil War). Books that every Amer- 
ican should read. The great histor- 
ical novels. 

Valentine’s Day, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 14th. Books the best Valen- 
tine gift. Poetry, fiction. 

First day of Lent, Wednesday, 
February 13th. Books on the life of 
Christ, books on religion and philo- 
sophy. 


MARCH 


Girl Scouts’ International Month, 
March. Headquarters, 670 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. Books for 
young girls, that promote inteina- 
tional friendship and knowledge of 
other countries, 

Religious Books for Lenten read- 
ing. Book sermons, literary vesper- 
services in churches. Program Top- 
ices: Books of Bible stories and 
Bible history for children. The out- 
standing books on fundamentalism 
and modernism in religion. A ref- 
erence bookshelf for the church 


worker. Reading for inspiration and 
eomfort. Books on the history of 
Christianity. Modern translations 
of the Bible. The religion of great 
Americans as revealed in books. 


Health Books. | Program Topics: 
A health bookshelf for every house- 
hold. Books on child care and 
training. Books on community 
health problems. Books on cooking 
and diet. 


Easter March  3ist. 


Sunday, 
Books, the perfect Easter gift. 





FELLOWSHIPS—GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University of Chicago will of- 
fer four fellowships of $1,000 each 
for academie year 1929-30 in its 
Graduate Library School. The fel- 
lowships are awarded by the presi- 
dent on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships. Applications must be 
in the hands of the committee on or 
before March 1, 1929. 

The following attainments are re- 
quired : 

a. The possession of a Bachelor’s 
degree equivalent, or approximately 


equivalent, to that conferred by 
leading colleges and universities. 

b. Completion of at least one 
year in an accredited library school, 
or the equivalent in experience. 

e. At least one year of library 
experience under approved condi- 
tions. 

In addition to the above require- 
ments special consideration will be 
given to publications and manu- 
seripts showing ability on the part 
of candidates to conduct original 
studies. 
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Before making application for a 
fellowship prospective candidates 
should determine whether or not 
they are eligible for admission to 
the Graduate Library School. Forms 
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to be used in making application for 
admission, and for fellowships, may 
be obtained by writing the Graduate 
Library School, The University of 
Chicago. 





FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Flavor of Holland, Adele 
Leeuw. 

The Nearing North, Lewis R. 
Freeman. 


The New World, Isaiah Bowman. 


Understanding Spain, Cayton S. 
Cooper. 


The above titles have been added to the list of books in the International 
Mind Alcove sent out as gifts of the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace. 





LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Marengo. Construction of the new 
library to be erected by the gift of 
R. Strahorn of Spokane, Washing- 
ton will be started next March. The 
architect engaged by Mr. Strahorn 
has conferred with the local board 
and contracts for the building are to 
be let soon. The structure will be of 
light brick, trimmed in cut stone, 
and will be classical in style. A 
ecolumned portico of cut stone will 
form the entrance. The library will 
have a capacity of 9,000 volumes, 
with provision for expansion. A 
large general reading room and 
children’s room are included in the 
plans. 


North Chicago. Dedication of the 
new library occurred December 18. 
The event was marked by a well-at- 
tended program, at which the build- 
ing was presented to the city by F. 
E. DeYoe, chairman of the building 
committee. The library and furn- 
ishings represent an expenditure of 
about $50,000. Entire modern equip- 
ment, an excellent lighting system, 
and fireplaces in the reading room, 
are attractive features of the new 
quarters. 


Prophetstown. Work upon the 
Henry C. Adams Memorial library is 
nearly completed. The new furnace 
has been installed, rubber-tile floors 


have been laid, and the plastering 
and cement are finished. The build- 
ing is constructed of yellow face 
brick and has a tile roof. 


Rockford. Formal opening of the 
new branch library serving the 
southeast end of the city occurred 
on January 5. The building re- 
places an old branch grown too 
small for adequate service. The new 
library is a one-story structure of 
English architectural design in dark 
brown brick. It provides adult and 
children’s reading rooms and librar- 
ian’s office. 


Winnetka: Lloyd Hall, the new 
adult reading room of the Winnetka 
free public library, was opened No- 
vember 19. The room, which is lo- 
cated in the basement of the library 
building, has been completely furn- 
shed and equipped through the gen- 
erosity of John Bross Lloyd of Kin- 
derhook, New York, the youngest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bross in 
whose memory the library was erect- 
ed by their children in 1910. The 
hall is designed for the comfort of 
book lovers desiring a quiet retreat, 
and its open fire place, deep arm 
chairs, pleasantly book-lined shelves, 
and rich brown tones of rug and 
walls all'add to the old English at- 
mosphere and charm of the room. 
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GIFTS 


Glen Ellyn. A check for $113.50 
has been presented to the library by 
the literature department of the lo- 
cal woman’s club. The gift repre- 
sents the proceeds from an amateur 
play production. 


Lacon. The public library and 
the Lacon Congregational and 
Methodist churches are to share 
equally in a $1,000 bequest provided 
by the will of Mrs. Sarah H. Greene, 
a former Peoria resident. 


North Chicago. A copy of the 
Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton has been presented to the library 
board by the North Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce. The portrait 
was hung at the dedication of the 
new building, at which time several 


gifts were presented to the library 
by local organizations. 

Port Bryon. A bequest of $10,000 
for the erection of a new memorial 
library has been provided by the 
will of Mrs. Rose Simonson. The 
terms of the bequest require that 
the library shall be erected within 
five years. James W. Simonson, hus- 
band of the donor, has given a val- 
uable lot as the building site and 
will pay the expenses of the archi- 
tect. Work upon the library will 
begin in the spring. 

Sullivan. Donations of $20 each 
from two local women’s clubs and 
$42 receipts from a benefit theatre 
performance are to be used by the 
library for the purchase of new 
books. 





LIBRARY NOTES 


Alton. A series of talks on signi- 


ficant books of the day is being 
given this winter at the Jennie D. 
Hayner library by Mrs. Jessie Sar- 


gent McNeece. Mrs. McNeece was 
formerly a member of the St. Louis 
public library staff. 


Argo. The presentation of a 
benefit entertainment, ‘‘The Pageant 
of Nations,’’ by the school children 
of the community, was highly suc- 
cessful and netted a profit of $200 
to the public library. 


Berwyn. Mary Mize has been 
chosen as the new children’s librar- 
ian. Miss Mize is a graduate of the 
four-year course in library science 
at the Simmons’ School of library 
science in Boston. 

Chicago. F. K. W. Drury, assist- 
ant librarian of Brown University 
Library in Providence, has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the 
Board on the Library and Adult 
Education of the American Library 
Association to succeed L. L. Dicker- 
son. Mr. Drury is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois Library School 


and received his master’s degree 
from Rutgers College. He is the 
author of the textbook, ‘‘Selection 
and acquisition of books for librar- 
ies’? and of several reading lists. 

Chicago. The Reader’s bureau of 
the Chicago public library is com- 
piling a card file of educational op- 
portunities open to adults, chiefly 
lectures and courses on cultural sub- 
jects conducted after business hours. 
An investigation into opportunities 
offered by community centers, 
schools, dramatic clubs, churches 
and teaching classes is being made. 
‘“‘The Mark Twain Room,’’ is the 
name chosen by Carl Roden, librar- 
ian of the Chicago Public library, 
for the room in the Pullman library 
to be used by readers in junior high 
schools and lower grades of the 
senior high schools. A vote for the 
name of the room was taken at the 
Pullman library and a number of 
other suggestions were offered. Mr. 
Roden favored the choice of ‘‘Mark 
Twain,’’ as being appropriate to 
both the contents and function of 
the collection. 
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Chicago-Legler Branch. Fifty new 
Italian books have recently been 
added to the foreign collection. 

Geneseo. The Boy Scouts of the 
city are giving carrier service for 
books to persons not able to call for 
books themselves at the city library 
during the winter. 

Glen Ellyn. An amateur play 
was sponsored by the Literature de- 
partment of the Glen Ellyn woman’s 
club in November, the proceeds for 
which went to the public library. A 
complete new floor covering of an 
inlaid pattern linoleum has added to 
the improvement of the library. 

Hinsdale. The public library 
opened for service on January 7 in 
its new rooms in the recently erected 
community building. The local P. 
T. A. has assumed the responsibility 
of furnishing new books for the 
children’s department and has pro- 
vided a fund of nearly $1,000. The 
successful production of an amateur 
play furnished a substantial part of 
the fund. 

Lombard. The Helen M. Plum 


Memorial library which was re- 
eently converted into a public li- 
brary building by the will of Colonel 
Plum held special opening days for 
the school children in November. A 
gift of 75 volumes for children from 
Bertha Gunn of Lake Forest was 
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much appreciated by the library. 

Macomb. The public library ob- 
served its forty-seventh anniversary 
in November. Since its establish- 
ment in 1881 the library has had a 
rapid growth and has become one of 
the active educational factors in the 
community. 

Marion. Mrs. R. A. Parkes, li- 
brarian, addressed the Lions organi- 
zation in December. Mrs. Parkes 
gave a history of the Marion Car- 
negie library and emphasized the 
value of a library to a community. 

Maywood. A lecture of Joe Mills 
of Estes Park, Colorado, noted 
nature guide and conservationist, 
was sponsored December 3 by the 
conservation committee of the 
Twentieth Century club. The lect- 
ure proceeds went to the book fund 
of the new branch of the public 
library. 

North Chicago. A Saturday af- 
ternoon story hour is being spon- 
sored by the local woman’s club 
during the winter season. The audi- 
torium of the new library in which 
the story hour is held is fitted to ac- 
commodate 200 children. 

Waukegan. The local library 
held a John Bunyan exhibit in De- 
cember, in connection with the cele- 
bration of the John Bunyan tercen- 
tenary. 
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